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Foreword. 


| a etchings of Gustav Koenig are valued for their artistic 
conception, and the skilful manner in which they 
portray the important events in the life of the Hero of the 
Reformation, Dr. Martin Luther. 

As an introduction we prefix this tribute to Luther: 

“We have no reason to be ashamed of Luther. On 
the contrary, we have the strongest reasons to glory in 
him, in defiance of the slanders of the Papists. His unfeigned 
’ piety, his invincible trust in God, his dauntless heroism in 
the presence of danger, his genuine meekness and simpli- 
city, his transparent disinterestedness, far removed from 
_avarice and the love of money, his tender sympathy for 
all the sorrowing, his beneficence ever flowing freely for 
all who were in need, his sincerity, utterly averse to the 
ways of the flatterer and of the hypocrite, his candor that 
marked his intercourse with the lofty and the lowly, his 
sobriety, his abstinence, his purity, his selfconsuming dili- 
gence, his faithfulness as son, as husband, as father, as 
preacher, as professor, as friend, as counselor, as citizen, 
in a word, his full exemplary piety, altogether present a 
model of true Christianity that may command the admi- 
ration and is worthy of the imitation of all subsequent 
times. 

Further we have abundant reason to boast of Luther’s 
exalted gifts and of the use he made of them, of his profound 
wisdom, his extraordinary learning, his penetrating judge- 
ment, his commanding eloquence, his fine poetic inspi- 
ration, his incomparable services to the Church, the State 
and to Society at large, to Art, to Science, to our German 
Name, and our glorious German Speech, and above all to 
the gigantic work of the Reformation, the triumph of which, 
under God, the Church owes to the faithfulness of Luther.” 


(From a Sermon preached by Dr. Walther.) 





Luther’s Birth. 


tr. Martin Luther was born November 10th, 1483, in the 
little village of Eisleben, Germany. The picture tells 
us of a touching incident at the beginning of Luther’s life. 
We see his father kneeling in pious devotion, lifting the 
little baby up, as if offering it to the Lord, and praying 
devoutly for its welfare. We do not know what the father 
said when he prayed, but we can judge from the character of 
Luther’s parents that they implored the Lord to take their 
little one in His care, and lead him in the paths of righteous- 
ness, and above all, to give him eternal life. And, indeed, 
could parents offer up a better prayer for their child? 
Notice the mother in the canopied bed, hands folded 
and intent on every word the father is saying to their Lord 
and God. Luther’s parents were Hans Luther and Margaret 
née Lindemann. They were industrious, pious, god-fearing, 
and honored by all. Luther’s mother was an example of a 
good woman, filled with the fear of God, devoted to prayer, 
and loved by many. This she had been as a young woman, 
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and as she went to live with her husband at Eisleben, the 
neighbors soon noticed her good Christian character. Luther’s 
parents endeavored to bring up their boy as best they could. 
Luther often recalled their love and faithfulness. 

Our picture tells us of the preparations that are made 
for the little one’s baptism. The nurses are busy, preparing 
the customary bath, and getting the baby ready to be taken 
to St. Peter’s Church, where it is to be baptized. If you 
_ look a little closer, you will notice the picture of St. Martin 

hanging on the wall. He is just cutting half of his cloak off 
to give to a poor unfortunate. The christening being on 
St. Martin’s day, and St. Martin being a favorite Saint, 
the parents decided to bestow the name Martin upon their 
child. — 
Se 


Young Martin Luthec’s Christening 
Nov. llth, 1483. 


Look then to- the word of promise sure, 
Which John in Patmos in vision pure, 
Declared of the sorrow of our days, 

And of the angel to God’s praise, 

Who flying thro’ the midst of the sky, 
Proclaiming glory to God on high, 

Shall bring the blessed Gospel again, 
And fell the beast of Babylon slain. 
From Italy hear the solemn voice 

Of Savonarola and rejoice: 

That in the North a man shall rise 
With mighty spirit and words to surprise 
The powers of evil now grown secure, 
And preach the comforting Gospel pure. 
Rejoice then, o daughter of Zion, rejoice, 
At thy young Martin’s christening; 
Propitious sounds the priestly voice, 
Whilst angels in heaven are listening: 
“In the name of the Father, Son and Ghost, 
He now is one of the blessed host, 
Whose names in heaven are glistening.” 


From the Lutheran Witness (1884), 


SZ 








Luther at School. 


pee is being brought to school at Mansfeld. 

His parents had moved to this place shortly after his 
birth. The father hoped to find more profitable work in 
the mines at that place, and a better opportunity to give 
his children an education. The teacher is receiving Luther 
with wonted kindness; but the bundle of birch rods in his 
right hand, and the crying lad in back of the chair must 
have impressed Luther that the teacher was strictly enfore- 
ing his mode of discipline. In later years Luther described 
the schoolmasters of that time. He said they were tyrants 
and executioners, and in spite of blows, trembling, fear, 
and misery, nothing was ever taught. Luther upheld strict 
discipline, but discipline in a Christian spirit. He had been 
brought to school in an early age. In stormy weather his 
father often carried him, and then again sometimes a good 
old friend ““Oemler’’, a townsman of Mansfeld. The children 
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were taught not only reading and writing; but also the 
rudiments of Latin. At the Latin school, Luther had to 
learn the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments. How often did he sit studying some sentence, trying 
to learn it! How often was he whipped, once fifteen times 
‘a morning, without any fault of his own, because he could 
not repeat what he had never been taught. 


SE 


The Creed. 


We all believe in one true God, 
Maker of the earth and heaven, 

The Father, who to us in love 

Hath the claim of children given: 

He in soul and body feeds us, 

All we want his hand provides us, 
Through all snares and perils leads us, 
Watches that no harm betides us; 

He cares for us by day and night, 

All things are governed by His might. 


And we believe in Jesus Christ, 

His own Son, our Lord, possessing 

An equal Godhead, throne and might, 
Through whom comes the Father’s blessing; 
Conceived of the Holy Spirit, 

Born of Mary, virgin-mother, 

That lost man might life inherit, 

Made true man, our Elder Brother, 

Was crucified for sinful men, 

And raised by God to life again. 


We in the Holy Ghost believe, 

Who sweet grace and comfort giveth, 
And with the Father and the Son 
In eternal glory liveth; 

Who the Christian Church doth even 
Keep in unity of spirit; 

Sins are truly here forgiven 

Through the blest Redeemer’s merit; 
All flesh shall rise again, and we 
Shall live with God eternally; Amen. 


Dr. Martin Luther. 
SZ 





Luther and the Cotta Family. 


has picture represents a scene from Luther’s schooldays 
at Eisenach. 

At the age of fourteen he had entered the Latin school 
of the Franciscan friars at Magdeburg. But he did not 
stay there long. The life was too severe, and very often the 
poor lad did not have enough to eat. This caused his parents 
to send him to the school at Eisenach. Luther’s relatives 
lived there, and it was expected that they would give him 
the needed help to continue his studies. Although Luther’s 
father worked industriously at the smelting furnaces, he 
did not earn enough to pay the small sum needed for his son’s 
board. 

The relatives, however, either did not care to support 
Luther, or were not in a position to do so. We see Luther 
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obliged to help himself after the manner of poor scholars, 
who, as he tells us, went about from door to door, collecting 
smal] gifts by singing hymns. Once, as they were singing 
before the door of a solitary farmhouse, the farmer came 
out and called at them roughly: ‘“‘Where are you young 
rascals?”? He had two large sausages in his hand for them, 
but they ran away terrified, till he shouted after them to 
come back and fetch the sausages. Very often they had 
to go to bed without food. But God took care of little Martin. 
Our picture tells the story. 

On one cold evening he, with other boys, went out 
singing; and already they had sung at several houses without 
getting anthing, when at last they came to the house of the 
Cotta family. They sang their hymn, and soon the door 
opened, and Frau Cotta came out. She beckoned them in 
and gave them something to eat. She had recognized the 
clear sweet voice of Luther, over which she had often been 
delighted at church. She took little Martin by the hand, 
and led him into the house, and bade him to make it his 
home. Conrad Cotta learned to love Luther, and showed 
him a fatherly care. 

Luther was now able to devote all his time to his studies. 
He also learned to play the flute and the lute, and caused 
his friends much pleasure with the sweet melodies which 
he learned to play. 

He never forgot the kindness which the Cotta family 
showed him. He often spoke of it with much emotion, and 
in his writings he reared Frau Cotta a beautiful and lasting 
monument. 


SZ 


“He who has the word of God is a rich man, and is not in need 
of anything better. For this word is full of life, of light, of truth, of 
peace, of righteousness, of salvation, of joy, of freedom, of wisdom, of 
strength, of grace, of honor, and of all good things in abundance.” 


Dr. Martin Luther. 


SE 








Luther Finding the Bible. 


| Poe continued his studies at the University of Erfurt. 
Here, ‘“‘at the fountain of knowledge’’, to use Melanch- 
thon’s words, he hoped to quench his burning thirst for 
knowledge. He was eighteen when he entered the Univer- 
sity. Being of a studious and industrious nature, he made 
use of every opportunity to gain knowledge. He devoted 
himself to the writings of the old Romans, committed 
many of them to memory, and made use of them to learn 
logic and elocution. His father’s wish and desire was that 
he should be a lawyer. The study of languages and the fine 
arts was a good foundation for the chosen profession. 
Even at this period in his life he showed that earnest 
and pious devotion, which became so prominent later on. 
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LILI, 
He devoted much time to praying, and often said: “‘Pray 
diligently, and the work is half done’. God granted him 
a great joy while at Erfurt. Our picture tells the story. 

We find him busily engaged looking over the ponderous 
volumes in the library. He spent much time at the library. 
He did not have the means to buy many books. With much 
interest he had scanned the pages of a Thomas of Aquino, 
and had just pondered over a copy of Aristotle, when he 
noticed a large and pretentious volume. He opens it. He 
reads page after page. It absorbs his whole attention. It 
was a Latin Bible. Many students did not know of its exis- 
tence, even professors were ignorant of its presence, and 
how could the people at large know about it? A period 
when the word of God had been forgotten! A condition 
which we cannot fully understand. Luther was of the opinion 
that the Gospel lessons were the whole Holy Scripture. 
He had never seen a Bible. Now for the first time he saw 
how much more it contained than was ever read or explained 
in the churches. With delight he read the story of Samuel 
and his mother, on the first page that met his eye. 

Undoubtedly he longed to possess such a book. And 
the Lord fulfilled that wish. Luther was the means whereby 
that precious book again became the property of all Christen- 
dom. And therein we find the reason why God let Luther 
find it at the library of the University of Erfurt. 


SZ 


Therefore saith God, “I must arise, 

The poor suffer wrong-doing; 

To me ascend my people’s sighs, 

And I have heard their suing: 

My saving Word shall take the field, 

Shall be the poor man’s strength and shield, 
Shall conquer all opposers.” 


As silver seven times furnace-tried; 
Is pure from all its drosses, 
So doth the Word of God abide 
The brighter for its crosses; 
For trial shows its worth aright, 
And manifests its strength, and light, 
That through all lands it shineth. 
Dr. Martin Luther. 
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Luther Caught in the Storm. 


dpa picture tells us about an important and far reaching 
occurrence in Luther’s life. 

The Bible had exerted some influence over him. The 
same year, in which he found the Bible, he was also stricken 
with severe illness, which nearly became fatal. He was 
working for the degree called Bachelor of Arts, and through 
studying too much he became ill. The illness awakened in 
him thoughts of death. An aged priest, unto whom he con- 
fided his thoughts, tried to persuade him to think other- 
wise and said: ‘Take courage, God will yet make you the 
means of comfort to many others. God lays the cross upon 
those’ whom he loves, and they that bear it patiently learn 
true wisdom.’’ These words impressed him strongly. They 
directed his thoughts heavenward. 

An accident also, which threatened to be fatal, must 
have tended to alarm him. He had severed the main artery 
of his leg. In the anguish of death he called upon the Virgin 
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Mary. In later years he referred to this incident, and said, 
she (Mary) would have left him to die. 

More and more he came to the conclusion that he must 
save his soul; but how and what to do, he did not know. 
Two occurrences in his life, (both are shown in the picture 
at once, though happening at different times) spurred him 
on to seek with the greatest intensity his soul’s salvation; 
The one was the news of the sudden death of his friend 
Alexis; the other was the terrific storm, which broke over 
his head, whilst returning from one of the religious festivals. 
A fearful flash of lightning darted from heaven before his 
eyes. Trembling with fear, he fell to the earth, and exclaim- 
ed: ‘Help Anna, beloved Saint! I will be a monk.” From 
that moment his desire was to become a monk and work 
out his soul’s salvation. 


SE 


“Therefore do thou learn Christ, the crucified Christ, till, having 
lost all trust in thyself, thou canst extol Him and say: “Thou, my 
Lord Jesus, art my righteousness, while I am Thy sin. Thou hast 
taken upon Thee what is mine, and hast given me whatis Thine. Thou 
hast taken to Thyself that which Thou wast not, and Thou hast given 
to me that which I was not.” 

Dr. Martin Luther. 
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Luther Enters the Augustinian Convent. 


ce vow, which Luther had made, was kept. He returned 
to Erfurt, convinced that he must fulfill the promise. He 
decided to enter the Augustinian convent, situated in the 
town. We can fully realize how he must have suffered when 
he felt that all ties with the outside world were to be severed 
by that step. He did not let any one know of his intentions. 
He invited his friends, to bid them goodbye. Once more 
he wanted to enjoy their presence. And indeed a pleasant 
time is spent. But as they are at the height of their enjoy- 
ment, Luther cannot retain himself. He must tell them 
what he is going to do. -They are surprised and shocked; 
but they sincerely entreat him and beg him to reconsider, 
and to give up the thought of entering a convent. But he 
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is not to be moved. His books, tables, pictures, instruments, 
and his worldly goods are given to the friends. They urge 
and beg him to turn back, but no! taking up two small books, 
Virgil and Plautus, he bids them goodbye. But they ac- 
company him. At last they reach the Augustinian convent. 
Its portals are opened, Luther enters, the door closes, and 
all joy of the world is at an end. Solemn monks are his 
companions, and the stillness of death surrounds him, in- 
stead of the laughter and joy of his friends. 

In vain did his friends try to persuade him the next 
day to leave the convent. He sent them his clothing and 
wrote them a farewell letter. It was a month before he 
would meet any of his friends. 


SZ 


“Tn the Gospel the grace of God is given us, and all our own en- 
deavors are rejected. It establishes the glory of God in such a way that 
no man can boast of his own ability, but he must give all honor to 
God and confess that it is due alone to the love and goodness of God, if 
we are saved. Behold, this divine glory, this divine honor is the very bril- 
liancy of the Gospel.” 

“Good works do not make a Christian, but one must be a 
Christian to do good works. The tree bringeth forth the fruit, not the 
fruit the tree. None is made Christian by works, but by Christ; and 
being in Christ, he brings forth fruit for Him.” 

Dr. Martin Luther. 
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Peds father was greatly provoked that his son had 
entered the convent. He was dissatisfied, and would not 
approve it. He sent Luther a letter in which he expressed 
his dissatisfaction, and renounced all further affection. 

He knew the disposition of his son and feared that 
when Luther had realized his step, he would sink into despair, 
or follow the footsteps of many a monk, who had gone 
astray. And though the latter did not occur, the former 
did. Luther was overpowered by feeling his utter sinfulness. 
He did not yet have that strong faith, which shone forth 
later on, as he carried out the work of the Reformation. 
Luther was still taken up with his selfrighteousness. He 
wanted to earn his salvation. 

The monks gave him all the work he was able to do, 
and burdened him with more than he could do. At first 
their joy was boundless that an honored man of the Uni- 
versity had entered their convent; afterwards, however, 
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it was their pleasure to make him feel that with all his lear- 
ning they were his equal, and they purposely made him do 
more than his share, and humiliated him in many ways. 
Luther did everything without murmering. He tended 
the door, wound up the clock, swept the church, and cleaned 
the convent. It was always the most menial work that 
the Master of Arts had to do. He had to trudge through 
the streets carrying a bag, begging for food. 

He loved to read in the Bible which he found in the 
convent. It was chained to the wall. He studied Greek and 
Latin. But the monks often disturbed him, and made him 
go begging. He chastised himself in many ways. He fasted 
long and often. And, especially when he noticed that he 
had committed some wrong, he would whip his body and 
fast for days. Once he locked himself in his little cell, and 
for many days and nights he would let no one come in. 
One of his friends knocked, called, but no answer. He broke 
down the door and found Luther in a fainting condition 
for lack of food and nourishment. He called some of the 
others, but they could not bring him to consciousness. 
At last they played upon a lute, and the altar boys chanted 
a song in a soft voice, and this brought Luther back to 
consciousness. Our picture shows us the little cell, and 
the monks endeavoring to revive him. 


Se 


Repentance. 


Out of the depths I cry to Thee, 
Lord, hear my lamentation; 

Bend down Thy gracious ear to me, 
And grant my supplication; 

For if Thou fix Thy searching eye 
On all sin and iniquity, 

Who, Lord, can stand before Thee? 


But love and grace with Thee prevail, 
O God, our sins forgiving; 

The best and holiest deeds must fail 
Of all before Thee living; 

Before Thee none can boasting stand, 
But all must fear Thy strict demand, 
And live alone by mercy. 


SE 


Dr. Martin Luther. 





The Life of Dr. Martin Luther. 17 ‘ 2 





Luther and His Confessor. 


Tre hymns sung by the choir boys, and the melodious 

tunes of the lute, were not able to give him the peace 
of mind for which his soul craved. He needed the joyful 
message of the grace of God in Christ Jesus. And the Lord 
used different means, and diverse ways to bring the saving 
grace to the downcast Luther. Vicar-General John von 
Staupitz was the one whom the Lord sent to lead Luther 
out of the depth of his misery. It was during his visits to 
Erfurt that Staupitz came in contact with the gifted, thought- 
ful, and melancholy young monk. He treated Luther, both 
in conversation and letter, with fatherly confidence; and 
Luther unlocked to him, as to a father, his heart and its 
cares. Luther told him that it was in vain that he made 
vows unto the Lord, because sin would exert a stronger 
influence over him, and he could not keep his vow. Stau- 
pitz called his attention to the grace in Jesus Christ, saying: 
“If the Lord is not gracious unto me for Christ Jesus’ sake 
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and grants me a blessed end, when I depart from this world, 
then I shall be lost forever, because I shall not be able to 
stand before the righteous God with all my good works 
and vows.” 

Luther’s joy was heightened when he received a Bible 
from Staupitz. And through the counsel and comfort of 
Staupitz the light of life began to dawn in Luther’s heart; 
there always came again and again new temptations and 
doubts to Luther, but Staupitz referred him to the Bible. 
He marvelled at his persevering study of the blessed Book. 

Staupitz had been the means in God’s hand to begin 
the work in Luther, and later on it was a plain monk who 
gave him further courage. Luther was very sick and his 
heart full of despair; one of the monks comforted him, 
saying: ‘I believe in the forgiveness of sins.” It did help 
Luther and made him find comfort in Christ. 


Se 


Joy and Comfort in Christ. 


My hope I rest then on the Lord, 

And build not on my merit; 

My heart shall trust His gracious Word, 
His goodness stays my spirit. 

His precious word assureth me, 

He will my Joy and Comfort be; 

This is my firm reliance. 


And though it tarry till the night 
And till the morn appeareth, 
My heart still trusteth in His might, 
It doubteth not, nor feareth. 
Do thus, O ye of Israel’s seed, 
Ye of the Spirit born indeed, 
Wait for your God’s appearing. 


Though great our sins and sore our woes, 
His grace much more aboundeth; 
His helping love no limit knows, 
Our utmost need it soundeth, 
Our Shepherd is the Lord, and He 
At last shall set his Israel free 
From all their sin and sorrow. 


Dr. Martin Luther, 
SZ 
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Luther Ordained to the Priesthood. 


ile his second year at the cloister Luther was to receive 
the ordination to the priesthood. He wanted to make use 
of this solemn occasion to reconcile himself with his father. 
He requested the father to name the day for the solemn 
rite. Luther’s father decided upon May 2, 1507, and came 
to Erfurt with a stately train of friends and relatives. 
Bishop Hieronymus of Brandenburg performed the 
ordination. He gave him the priestly vestments and hand- 
ing him the chalice, said: ‘Receive the power to offer 
for the living and for the dead.” He could now read mass. 
But there is only One who could bring an acceptable offer- 
ing for the sins of the world, and He did bring it. That was 
Jesus Christ. He offered himself upon the cross for the 
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sins of the world. Luther, reviewing this incident in his 
later years, remarked: ‘‘That the earth did not open its 
jaws and devour us was due only to the great patience and 
long suffering of God.” 

Luther’s father remained to enjoy the reception held 
after the ordination. He presented his son with twenty 
Gulden as a gift of love. But as the monks praised the efforts 
of Luther and his monastic work, and the glory he had 
found in being a monk, Luther’s father asked the assembled 
monks; ‘Learned brothers, have you not read in Holy 
Writ, that a man must honor father and mother?’ This 
remark was often recalled by Luther, and later on he found 
out that his father had been in the right. 

Luther was not to remain long secluded in the cloister 
at Erfurt. Staupitz called the attention of the Elector 
Frederick the Wise of Saxony to the learned monk, and 
the latter extended a call to Luther to take up the pro- 
fessorship at the University at Wittenberg. This was in 1508. 


Se 


Come, Holy Spirit, God and Lord! 
Be all Thy graces now outpoured 
On each believer’s mind and heart; 
Thy fervent love to them impart. 
Lord, by the brightness of Thy light 
Thou in the faith dost men unite 
Of every tongue and every nation; 
We, therefore, sing with exultation: 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 

Thou holy Light, our Guide divine, 

O cause the Word of life to shine; 
Teach us to know our God aright, 
And call Him Father with delight, 
From error, Lord, our souls defend, 
That they on Christ alone attend, 

In Him with living faith abiding, 

In Him with all their might confiding. 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 

Thou holy Fire, sweet Source of rest, 
Grant that, with joy and hope possessed 
We always in Thy service stay, 

And trouble drive us not away. 
Lord, by Thy power prepare each heart 
To our weak nature strength impart, 
That firmly here we be contending, 
Through life and death to Thee ascending. 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 
Dr. Martin Luther 
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Luther Preaching. 


| eae took up his duties as a professor at the University 
at Wittenberg, a place that was to become the centre 
of this great and glorious work for which God had ordained — 
him. He was absorbed in his wotk and found in it much 
pleasure. He was an instructor in theology. He lectured 
on the Psalms and the Epistle to the Romans. And, indeed, 
those who attended the lectures noted the difference between 
the new professor and the old. The Lord had endowed him 
with the gift of teaching. Students came to Wittenberg 
for the sole purpose of listening to Luther’s lectures, and 
even the director of the university, Martin Pollich of Mel- 
richstadt, attended and remarked: ‘‘This monk will take 
the prestige of all doctors and cause a reformation of the 
Church, because he bases his lectures upon the word of 
Christ, against which no man can successfully fight or over- 
throw it!’’ Unknowingly he had said the truth. 

Staupitz, who was still interested in Luther and noticed 
the great gifts he possessed, called upon Luther to take up 
preaching. Luther hesitated, and it took quite some time 
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before he decided to do it. He looked upon preaching as 
a very responsible office: to stand in front of men as a 
messenger of God. Luther told Staupitz it would weigh 
too heavily upon him and he would die. Staupitz gave 
him as a reply: ‘In God’s name; God needs such gifted 
and dévoted men in heaven too.” That persuaded Luther. 
And soon he began his preaching in a small chapel on the 
outskirts of the city. The large church of St. Augustine 
was just being built. That Luther was an excellent preacher 
can not be disputed. His earnestness in calling the people 
to repentance, his joy in setting forth the grace of God 
shown in Christ to the poor sinner, compelled his hearers 
to follow his sermons with marked attention. The chapel 
was always filled; and at last many who came could not 
enter. The Magistrate of Wittenberg then called upon 
Luther to preach at the large church at Wittenberg. And 
Luther gladly accepted. 


SE 


Now do we pray God, the Holy Ghost, 

For the true faith which we need the most, 
And that He defend us, when life is ending, 
And from exile home we shall be wending. 
Lord, have mercy! 


Shine in our hearts, O most precious Light, 
That we Jesus may know aright, 
Clinging to our Saviour, whose blood has bought us, 
Who again to our true home has brought us. 
Lord, have mercy! 


Thou sweetest Love, grace on us bestow, 
Set our hearts with heavenly fire aglow, 
That with hearts united we love each other, 
Of one mind, in peace with every brother. 
Lord, have mercy! 


Thou highest Comfort in every need! 
Grant that neither shame nor death we heed, 
That e’en then our courage may never fail us, 
When at last th’ Accuser shall assail us. 
Lord, have mercy! 
Dr. Martin Luther. 
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Luther a Doctor of Divinity. 


A’ this time Luther was commissioned to go to Rome. 
He was to lay some difficulties, which had arisen in 
the order of monks to which he belonged, before the Holy 
See. This was in {5{0. His heart was filled with joy that 
he had an opportunity to see the Holy City. But he returned 
with different opinions about the Holy City. He found the 
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city of Rome to be the very seat of wickedness and sin. 
In vain did he try to find peace in visiting all the churches, 
by hearing and saying masses, and creeping up the so- 
called Pilate Stairs with his bare knees. But all these ex- 
periences at Rome did not, however, cause Luther’s faith 
to be shaken in the authority of the church, which had 
such unworthy ministers; though later on, when he was 
forced to call attention to the wrong being done in the 
church, he was better able to form his judgment and con- 
clusions. And it also caused him to study the Bible more 
thoroughly, so that he would be the better able to distin- 
guish between the right and the wrong in the church. 

The Elector and Staupitz were filled with joy on account 
of the success that Luther had, especially the blessings 
that followed his teaching. They agreed that he was a 
devoted student of the Bible, and deserving of great respect 
and honor. Luther was to be honored with the title of 
Doctor of Divinity. 

It took quite some persuasion on Staupitz’s part to 
have Luther consent. But he suceeded. Our picture shows 
us how Luther, on being proclaimed a Doctor of Divinity, 
takes the oath of sovereign allegiance to the Bible: to preach 
the word of God faithfully, to teach the pure and undefiled 
truth as contained in the Scriptures, to devote his whole 
life to its study, and, with the help of God, to defend it 
against all false teachers. This oath was the stepping stone 
to the great work, which God wanted him to do, the work 


of the Reformation. 
Se 


Grace and Peace. 


These two words, grace and peace, comprehend in them whatsoever 
belongeth to Christianity. Grace releaseth sin, and peace maketh the 
conscience quiet. The two fiends that torment us are sin and conscience. 
But Christ hath vanquished these two monsters, and trodden them under 
foot, both in this world and in the world to come. This the world doth not 
know, and therefore it can teach no certainty of the overcoming of sin, 
conscience, and death. Only Christians have this kind of doctrine, and 
are exercised and armed with it, to get victory against sin, despair and 
everlasting death. And it is a kind of doctrine, neither proceeding of free 
will, nor invented by the reason or wisdom of man, but given from above. 

Dr. Martin Luther. 
SE 
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Luther’s [linety-Five Theses. 


(October 31, 1517.) 


Oo" picture shows us Luther taking the first step in the 
work for which God had chosen him. Im the centre 
of the picture, Luther nails to the church door his Ninety- 
five Theses; on the left, Tetzel sells indulgences and commits 
Luther’s writings to the flames; on the right the Wittenberg 
students are handling Tetzel’s writings against Luther in 
the same way. This happened in the year 1517. In that 
year Pope Leo X., an infidel and ridiculer of Bible doctrines, 
instituted the sale of indulgences, in order to get as much 
money as possible from the people. An indulgence was a 
written certificate which promised to the holder, who had 
paid a certain sum of money, freedom from all punishment 
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of sin in this life and in purgatory. John Tetzel, a bold 
and reckless fellow, was employed as the principal salesman 
of these indulgences in Germany. He carried on the business 
in a most scandalous manner. He told the people that as 
soon as the money, paid for the deliverance of a soul from 
purgatory, rang in his box, the soul would leap up te heaven; 
he told them that sorrow on account of sin and repentance 
were not needed by him who would buy a letter of indul- 
gence. Luther’s attention was directed to this infamous 
action. Many of his people, on coming to confession, de- 
clared that they would not leave off sinning, and appealed 
to their letters of indulgence. With a sorrowful heart Luther 
saw the people cheated, not only out of their money, but 
out of their soul’s salvation. He wrote a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, beseeching him, by his authority, to 
put a stop to the scandalous and immoral proceedings of 
Tetzel. But in vain! Luther now felt it his duty as pastor 
of the congregation at Wittenberg to lift up his voice against 
the abuse of indulgences. He drew up 95 Theses (Sentences) 
on the 31st of October 1517. He nailed these Theses to the 
door of the church at Wittenberg, declaring himself ready 
to dispute with anyone upon the truth of the doctrine con- 
tained in the 95 Theses. In these Theses Luther struck 
the keynote of the Reformation: salvation through Christ 
alone. 

They were, therefore, hailed with joy by thousands of anxious 
souls as the dawn of a bright Gospel day after the long dark night of Romish 
superstition and corruption. In a few days they had spread over all Ger- 


many, and in a few weeks they were read throughout all Europe. God’s 
appointed time for the Reformation of His Church had come. 


Five of the 95 Theses. 


1) Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ in saying: “Repent ye” etc., 
intended that the whole life of believers should be penitence. 

32) Those who believe that through letters of pardon, they are made 
sure of their own salvation, will be eternally damned along whith their 
teachers. 

36) Every Christian who feels true compunction has of right plenary 
remission of pain and guilt, even without letters of pardon. 

37) Every true Christian, whether living or dead, has a share in all 
the benefits of Christ and of the Church, given him by God, even without 
letters of pardon. 

62) The true treasure of the Church is the Holy Gospel of the glory 
and grace of God. 

Se 
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Luther and Melanchthon. 


eanwhile God had prepared an efficient helper for Luther. 

Luther was brought in contact with a man who in 
later years was of great service to him. It was Philip 
Schwarzerd, or as he preferred to call himself, using the 
Greek word for Schwarzerd, Melanchthon. 

Melanchthon was born in 1497, of a burgher’s family, 
in the little town of Bretten. He was small of stature and 
delicate. But he possessed great mental gifts. At the age 
of twelve he studied at the university at Heidelberg, and 
three years later he was called by Doctor Reuchlin to Tue- 
bingen, where he made use of all opportunities to gain know- 
ledge. He found the Bible to be the most interesting of 
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all books. At the age of seventeen he was a teacher of philo- 
sophy. Altho only a youth, and with fear and trembling 
attending to his duties, surrounded by men older and larger 
in the profession, his kind and gentle nature, and his ex- 
ceptional knowledge, compelled all men to honor and respect 
him. The Elector of Saxony requested Reuchlin to mention 
someone suitable as a professor for the new university at 
Wittenberg. Reuchlin named Melanchthon. And thus we 
find Melanchthon installed as a professor at Wittenberg. 
This was in 1518. When he came to Wittenberg, all were 
disappointed in his bodily appearance, because he was 
small and delicate looking, shy and of an awkward demeanor. 
But he had a handsome forehead, an intellectual eye, and 
refined, thoughtful features. As he delivered his inaugural 
address, however, they were all astonished. They honored 
him and exalted his wonderful gifts. Luther afterwards 
learned to love him as a dear friend, and they worked 
together in establishing the truth, as our picture shows us. 


Se 


The Love of God. 


“Tf we will only consider Him in His works, we shall learn that 
God is nothing else but pure, unutterable love, greater and more than 
any one can think. The shameful thing is, that the world does not regard 
this, nor thank Him for it, although every day it sees before it such countless 
benefits from Him; and it deserves for its ingratitude that the sun should 
not shine another moment longer nor the grass to grow; yet He ceases 
not, for one moment’s interval, to love us and to do us good. Language 
must fail me to speak of His spiritual gifts. Here He pours forth for us, 
not sun and moon, nor heaven and earth, but His own heart, His beloved 
Son, so that He suffered His blood to be shed, and the most shameful 
death to be inflicted on Him, for us wretched, wicked, thankless creatures. 
How, then, can we say anything but that God is an abyss of endless, un- 


fathomable love?” 
Dr. Martin Luther. 
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Luther and Eck. 


J 4th, 1519, there was a disputation between Luther 
and Keck at Leipzig. Our picture refers us to that event. 
Luther had had two disputations with papal delegates; 
the first with Cardinal Cajetan at Augsburg, who had treated 
Luther in a haughty manner and had dismissed him with 
the words: ‘‘Revoke, or do not come again into my pre- 
sence!’”? Luther did not revoke. He as well as his friends 
noted that he was to be foully dealt with for this opposition. 
They therefore had a small gate in the city wall opened in 
the night, and sent Luther away with an escort well ac- 
quainted with the road. Thus he hastened away to be out of 
danger. The second disputation had been with Miltitz. 
This man feigned the utmost frankness and _ friendliness, 
nay, even cordiality. He fancied in this way to win the 
confidence of Luther. But Luther noticed the hypocrisy. 
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Luther was willing to yield all that the Word of God would 
allow, but nothing more. Personally he desired to desist 
from further strife; but silence must also be imposed upon 
his adversaries. 

Dr.Eck, however, could not keep silent. He had been 
victorious in all disputes, and he wanted to show that Luther 
also must quail before him. He went at it in a roundabout 
way. He called Carlstadt to account, and in the discussion 
imputed remarks to Carlstadt which had been made by 
Luther. The point at issue was the denial of the Romish 
primacy. Luther spoke up. Duke George of Saxony did 
not wish a discussion. He feared dissensions. But Eck 
persuaded him to allow it. And thus we see Eck and Luther 
absorbed in an intense discussion before the duke. The 
discussion centred in the question: Is the belief in the supre- 
macy of the Church of Rome necessary to salvation? Luther 
contested that it is not. He cited the Scriptures and the 
writings of the Fathers. Eck was surprised that Luther 
was so thoroughly at home in the Scriptures and ac- 
quainted with the writings of the Fathers. Eck caused Luther 
to give his opinion about Huss and the council at Constance. 
Luther voiced his opinion, knowing at the same time that 
the Papacy would now become his bitter enemy. Luther 
said that Huss had made a Christian confession; that councils 
could err; and that the Scriptures alone are the highest 
authority. 

SE 


O God, from heaven look down and see 
A sight which well may move Thee: 

Of godly men how few there be, 
Forsaken we who love Thee! 

Withheld is Thy pure Word, the light 
Of faith itself extinguished quite 

In all the sons of Adam. 


May God root out all heresy, 
And of false teachers rid us, 
Who proudly say: Tush, who is he 
That shall our speech forbid us! 
We have the right and might alone, 
And what we say must stand, we own 
None as our lord and master.” 

Dr. Martin Luther. 
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Luther and the Papal Bull of Excommunication. 


Te outcome of the disputation at Leipzig was twofold: 

Luther was charged with being a heretic and called 
upon to recant. Sixty days of grace were given him. What 
was Luther going to do? The eyes of all Christendom were 
upon him. Everything depended upon Luther. If he would 
waver, thousands would turn their backs to the truth; if he 
would recant, hundred thousands would take up the Romish 
error and abide by it as truth. Luther fully realized the 
serious situation. He stood firm in his convictions; and 
those who looked up to him were assured that he would 
act valiantly in this great struggle. Luther’s answer to the 
papal bull was twofold: In the presence of witnesses he 
drafted a reply to the Pope. In his reply he declared that 
if the Pope did not retract and condemn this Bull, no one 
would doubt that he was the enemy of God and the disturber 
of Christianity. To the reply he added an appeal for a council, 
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as he had done two years before, and with it sent a tract 
entitled: ‘‘On the Liberty of a Christian Man.’”’ Both were 
printed and distributed throughout Christendom. 

The other reply to the Bull is shown in our picture. 
On December joth he posted a public announcement that 
the next morning, at nine o’clock, the antichristian decre- 
tals (the papal law books) would be burnt, and he invited 
all students and professors of Wittenberg to attend. He 
chose for that purpose a spot in front of the Elster Gate. 
A multitude gathered to witness the scene. After a wood 
pile had been built, Luther laid upon it the decretals, and 
then the fire was applied. Luther then threw the papal 
Bull into the flames, with the words: ‘‘Because thou hast 
vexed the Holy one of the Lord (Jesus Christ, Mark I, 24, 
Acts II, 27) let the everlasting fire consume thee.” The. 
vast multitude, students, professors, the flower of Germany’s 
nobility, cheered the burning of the Bull. Luther went home 
quietly. ‘This is the beginning of the earnest endeavor,” 
he said; “until now I have only played with the Pope. I 
have begun it in God’s name; I hope He will carry it out 
without me.’ Heroic words! They show us Luther’s forti- 
tude and trust in God. 


Se 


The Enemies of Christ and His Church. 


Lord, keep us in Thy Word and work, 
Restrain the murderous Pope and Turk 
Who fain would tear from off Thy throne 
Christ Jesus, Thy beloved Son. 


Lord Jesus Christ, Thy power make known 
For Thou art Lord of lords alone; 
Shield Thy poor Christendom, that we 
May evermore sing praise to Thee. 


Thou Comforter of priceless worth, 
Give one mind to Thy flock on earth, 
Stand by us in our final strife, 
And lead us out of death to life. 
Dr. Martin Luther. 


Se 





The Life of Dr. Martin Luther. 33 3 





Luther and Frundsberg. 


T* Emperor, Charles V., on March 6th, 1521, issued a 

citation to Luther, summoning him to the Diet at Worms, 
to give information concerning his doctrines and books. 
In the event of his disobeying the citation or refusing to 
retract, the Estates declared their consent to treat him as 
an open heretic. An imperial herald was to guarantee him 
a safe journey. A Diet is a convention of princes and others 
held for the purpose of discussing the affairs of the empire. 
Luther’s friends tried to keep him from going, recalling to 
mind what had happened to Huss, who was burned at the 
stake at Constance, although Emperor Sigismund had 
promised to protect him. But Luther was not to be per- 
suaded. “If there be at Worms as many devils as there 
are tiles on the roofs, yet would I go in,” he said: April 
{6th, 1521, Luther arrived at Worms. Bishop Bodo at once 
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counselled Charles V. simply to do away with Luther, con- 
tending that a promise was not to be kept to a heretic. 
Charles V. showed that he was not such an unprincipled cha- 
racter. He declared he would keep the promise made to 
Luther. 

The people were interested in the outcome. The streets 
of Worms were filled. Intense excitement reigned. Every- 
one wanted to see Luther. To some he was a prophet, 
sent by God, to others the very archfiend and incarnation 
of wickedness. On the evening of his arrival he was visited 
by dukes, knights, priests, and citizens, who marvelled at 
his courage and fearlessness. Even his enemies were sur- 
prised at the joy that Luther showed in having an oppor- 
tunity to defend his cause. Ulrich von Hutten, a staunch 
supporter, could not be present, but wrote that Luther 
should fight valiantly for Christ’s cause. 

Luther was conducted to the Bishop’s palace, where 
the Diet was held. Through side streets and gardens they 
had to pass to gain entrance, the streets being filled with 
people. As he entered, a famous warrior, General George 
von Frundsberg, patted him on the shoulder and asked 
him: ‘‘Are you the man who has undertaken to reform the 
papacy? How will you, how can you accomplish it?” ‘Yes,’ 
said Luther, ‘I am the man and I rely upon the Almighty 
God, whose servant Iam.” This terrified Frundsberg. and 
beholding Luther with affection, he said: ‘Dear friend, 
there is something in what you say. I am a servant of the 
great lord, the Emperor Charles, and at his command have 
seen hard service. But you have a greater Master than the 
Emperor Charles is; He also will help you and stand by you.” 


Jesus Christ our Pilot. 


Our life is like unto the sailing of a ship; for like as the mariners in 
the ship have before them a port or haven, towards which they direct 
their course, and where they shall be secure from all danger; even so the 
promise of everlasting life is made unto us; that we in the same, as in a 
safe port, or haven, should rest calmly and secure. But seeing the ship 
wherein we are is weak, and the winds and waves do beat into and upon 
us, as though they would overwhelm us, therefore we have truly need of 
an understanding and experienced pilot, who with his counsel and advice 
might rule and govern the ship that it run not on a rock, or utterly sink 
and go down. Such a pilot is our blessed Saviour Christ Jesus. 

; Dr. Martin Luther, 
SZ 
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Luther at the Diet of Worms. 


uther entered the hall where the Diet was assembled. 
What a gathering of the mighty! Emperor Charles V., 
on whose empire the sun never set, princes, and dukes, 
and the Pope’s messengers, and others of high rank. There 
Luther stood, the miner’s son, the poor monk, calm and 
full of peace, mighty in the Lord, the messenger of God’s 
eternal truth. Luther’s presence at that Diet was in itself 
a victory over the Pope, who had excommunicated him. 
The Emperor had shown a different spirit in calling Luther 
to the Diet. He had addressed Luther as the honorable 
doctor, the dear one, and the pious father. Some of the 
dukes stepped up to Luther, as he entered, and spoke words 
of encouragement to him. He should not fear them who 
might harm the body, but could not harm the soul. A pct 
was cleared, and Luther stood before the Council. 
Luther was asked two questions: whether the books 
which lay near by had been written by him and whether 
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he would retract. After the titles of the books had been 
read, he said they were his. On the second question, whether 
he would retract what he had written, he desired time for 
consideration, since it was a question involving his own 
salvation and the authority of God’s word. Time was granted 
him until the next day. This was not an act of wavering; 
but he wanted to impress on all that he wished to have the 
matter at hand seriously considered and that he desired to 
give a conscientious answer. On the following day he gave 
the requested answer. In a speech lasting two hours he set 
forth that his books and writings could be divided into 
three groups: In some of them he had set forth simply 
evangelical truths, professed alike by friend and foe. Those 
he could on no account retract. In others he had attacked 
corrupt laws and doctrines of the Papacy, which no one 
could deny. In the third class of his books he had written 
against individuals, sometimes in a manner more violent 
than befitting. Yet even these writings it was impossible 
for him to retract without lending a hand to tyranny and 
godlessness. He closed his speech with great firmness, 
saying: “Unless I am convinced by the testimony of the. 
Word of God, or by clear and overpowering reasons (for 
I cannot submit my faith to the Pope or councils, which 
have often erred and contradicted themselves), I am bound 
in conscience by God’s Word. I therefore cannot and will 
not retract anything, for it is neither safe nor right to do 
anything against conscience. Here I stand, I cannot 
do otherwise, God help me! Amen.” 


If God were not upon our side 
When round us foes are raging, 
Were not Himself our Help and Guide 
When bitter war they’re waging, 
Were He not Israel’s mighty Shield, 
To whom their utmost craft must yield, 
We surely must have perished. 


Dr. Martin Luther. 
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Luther Taken to the Wartburg. 


n the morning of April {9th the Emperor informed the 

Estates that he would send Luther back in safety to 
Wittenberg, but treat him as a heretic. In the meantime 
attempts should be made to have Luther change his decision. 
But Luther remained firm. ‘I cannot yield,” he said, ‘it 
must happen with me as God wills.” 

Although a number of dukes and princes left before 
the close of the Diet, thereby causing it to be incompetent 
to pass resolutions, nevertheless an edict “by unanimous 
advice of the Electors and Estates” was rendered against 
Luther. It was prepared by the Papal delegate Aleander. 
Luther was to be under the protection of the Emperor for 
twenty one days. After that no one was to receive him 
any longer, or feed him, or show any courtesy to him. He 
was to be taken captive and brought to the Emperor. His 
followers were to be harassed and deprived of their property. 

Frederick the Wise knew that Luther would not be 
able to find protection at Wittenberg, should he be con- 
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demned by the Emperor. The Elector made plans to save Luther 
from his enemies and to protect him from the knife of the 
assassin. In the picture we see how the plan was carried 
out. Luther was on his way from Worms to Wittenberg. 
Everywhere he was cheered and welcomed. He preached 
at the different places, notwithstanding the Emperor’s 
prohibition. He took occasion to visit his relatives at Mohra. 
They accompanied him a part of the way. Towards evening, 
when near Altenstein, he took leave of them. As the wagon 
was passing a narrow defile, suddenly five horsemen, armed 
from head to foot, dashed up. Three laid hold on Luther, 
forced him to alight, and throwing a knight’s cloak over 
his shoulder, set him upon a horse that they had with them. 
This done, the other two let go Amsdorf and the driver, 
and all five sprang into their saddles. They rode first in 
one direction and then in another, to baffle any attempt 
to track their course. Luther, little used to riding, was 
soon overcome with fatigue. His guides permitted him to 
stop for a few minutes beside a beech tree and drink some 
water from a spring, which is still called ‘“‘Luther’s Spring.” 

The hight was dark and, no one being able to observe 
their track, Luther’s captors soon changed their route. At 
about eleven o’clock they arrived at the foot of a hill on 
the summit of which stood the stately castle, the Wart- 
burg. The bolts were drawn back,.the gates opened, Luther 
passed in, and the doors closed upon him. Here he was to 
be kept out of reach of his plotting enemies. His priestly 
vestments were taken from him. He was attired in knightly 
dress, especially prepared for him, and enjoined to let his 
beard and hair grow. He was to be known as Squire George, 
so that no one in the castle might know who he was. 


In God, my faithful God, 
I trust when: dark my road; 
Though many woes o’ertake me, 
Yet He will not forsake me; 
His love it is doth send them, 
And when .’tis best will end them. 
“So be it,” then I say, 
With all my heart each day; 
We too, dear Lord, adore Thee, 
Guide us while here we wander, 
Till safely landed yonder, 
And sing for joy before Thee. 
S. Weingaertner. 1609, 
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Luther at the Wartburg. 


Tre governor of the Wartburg, John von Berlepsch, 

entertained Luther with all honor and due respect. Luther 
soon knew that he was among friends. He was free to go 
about, as he pleased, in the castle, and was permitted, in 
the company of a trusted servant, to take rides and walks 
in the forest. 

Luther was not idle during his stay in the castle. In 
that room and at that table which you see in the picture 
he studied and prepared valuable books for the Church. 
He wrote to Spalatin: “I sit here the whole day at leisure, 
and read the Greek and Hebrew Bible.” Many publications 
were sent by him from the Wartburg. Among them were 
the Exposition of Psalm 68, of the Magnificat, a treatise 
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on Monastic Vows, writings against-the Pope and Theo- 
logians of Paris, and many others. The most important 
work, however, while at the Wartburg was the first part 
of his Church Postil and the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into German. He began the work of translating late 
in December, and finished it in the incredibly short time 
of about three months. Well has it been said: ‘If Martin 
Luther had done nothing more, his name would for ever 
be immortal in the history of God’s kingdom. He had appealed 
to the Word of Christ as the only judge in matters of faith 
and conscience. Now he put this Word into the hands of 
the people, ready to stand or to fall with it.” 

But meanwhile the cause of the Gospel was threatened 
in Wittenberg itself. Disturbances were being raised by 
fanatical men in his congregation. It grieved him. He 
foresaw the evil that would come. He could no longer rest 
at the quiet Wartburg when he felt that he was needed at 
Wittenberg. The Elector was informed, but he begged 
Luther to remain. The town council and congregation 
continued to cry for his help. Luther recognized it as a divine 
call. In the early part of March, 522, without waiting for 
permission of the Elector he started for Wittenberg. The 
fanaticism of the disturbers in the church was _ severely 
attacked by him with the Word of God. For eight days 
he preached a sermon to the people every day and thus 
restored peace and order in the church. 


Luthec’s Letter to the Elector. 


“You must know that I come to Wittenberg under much higher 
protection than that of the Elector. Nor do I intend to ask for your pro- 
tection. Yea, I trust, I am more able to protect Your Grace than Your 
Grace is to protect me... . For this cause cannot be aided by the sword, 
— God alone must work, without any care and help of man. He who be- 
lieves most will protect most in this matter. In answer to your question 
what you are to do in this matter, I would respectfully say that you have 
already done too much, and ought to do nothing at all. God will reserve 
that to Himself. As I will not obey Your Grace, you are not guilty before 
God if I should be captured and killed. Before men Your Grace’s action 
ought to be to obey the Emperor and not forcibly resist him if he should 
attempt to take and kill me..... But if they should be so unreasonable 
as to command you yourself to lay hands on me, I will tell Your Grace 
what to do in that emergency. If Your Grace would believe, you would 
see the glory of God. But inasmuch as you do not yet believe, you have 
not yet seen anything. God be praised and beloved forever. Amen.” 

Dr. Martin Luther, 
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Luther and the Bible. 


or seventeen years Luther was busily engaged in trans- 

lating the Bible. At first he translated some of the Psalms. 
During his stay at the Wartburg the New Testament was 
begun and finished. The first copy was issued September 
25th, 1522. Soon three presses were employed, striking 
off 10,000 sheets every day. In {532 he was able to publish 
his translation of the Prophets. There still remained the 
Apocrypha, those books which, in bringing out his edition 
of the Bible, Luther designated as inferior in value to the 
Holy Scriptures, but useful and good to read. At last, in 
1534, the work was done. It is and will always be one of the 
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greatest deeds that God wrought through Luther. Notwith- 
standing the length of time which his task occupied, and 
the constant interruptions that occurred, the finished result 
shows from the first to the last page how completely the 
franslator understood to find the right word to take the 
place of the original. Melanchthon said: ‘“‘The German 
Bible is one of the greatest wonders that God has wrought 
by the hand of Dr. Martin Luther before the end of the 
world.’’ 

One of Luther’s biographers remarks that it appears 
to the diligent reader of the German Bible as if the Holy 
Ghost had spoken through the Prophets and Apostles in 
the German language. 

The first edition was printed in (534. A second soon 
followed. He endeavored to improve the edition which 
followed these two. He therefore gathered about him such 
men as Dr. Bugenhagen, Dr. Jonas, Dr. Cruciger, Melanch- 
thon, and other kindred spirits. 

Luther had the Hebrew text, Melanchthon the Greek, and 
Dr. Cruciger both the Hebrew and the Chaldaic Bible. They 
would all previously study the text, and then come to 
Luther’s home prepared for the conference. After Luther 
had presented the passage to be discussed, each in turn 
gave his interpretation. These gatherings were occasions 
of peculiar solemnity, and nothing was done that was 
not prayerfully and deliberately considered. 


SE 


O keep us in Thy Word, we pray; 
The guile and rage of Satan stay; 
Unto Thy Church grant, Lord, Thy grace, 
Peace, concord, patience, fearlessness. 


A trusty weapon is Thy Word, 
Thy Church’s buckler, shield and sword; 
Lord, let us by this Word abide, 
That we may seek no other. guide. 


O grant that in Thy holy Word 
We here may live and die, dear Lord, 
And when our journey endeth here, 
Receive us into glory there. 
Dr. N. Selnecker. 1587, 


SE 
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Luther in the Pulpit. 


pre from all walks of life most gladly listened to the 
eloquent Luther. He may well be called the most powerful 
preacher since the days of the Apostles. He preached Christ 
and Him crucified. Therefore his preaching brought joy 
and peace to thousands of souls thirsting after righteousness. 

In the year {529 there was a large gathering of noted 
theologians. The Landgrave Philip of Hesse was present. 
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Some of these noted men delivered sermons at this gather- 
ing. Luther also was called upon to preach. He accepted. 
Everybody expected this great and honored man to preach 
something new and extraordinary. But Luther preached 
on the forgiveness of sins in a plain and simple manner. 
And when Landgrave Philip asked his counselors with 
which one of the preachers they were most pleased, they 
answered: ‘With Dr. Luther’s sermon.” From it they 
learned how they could get forgiveness of sins before God 
the Father through Jesus Christ. From it they learned 
how they could pray and comfort themselves in all their 
distresses. Luther knew from experience what the human 
heart needs. On being asked how he had acquired the power 
to preach so eloquently, and to move the hearts of his hearers 
so deeply, he replied: ‘My afflictions have taught me this.”’ 

He possessed the characteristics of the true orator. 
His expression was gentle and winning. His voice was 
strong and agreeable, his manner of address so engaging, and 
his speech so full of power, that those who heard him once, 
wished to hear him again. Although learned, he knew that 
the plainest and most simple manner in preaching was 
always the most effective. 


Se 


Lord, grant that we e’er pure retain 
The catechismal doctrine plain, 
As Luther taught the heavenly truth 
In simple words to tender youth. 


That we Thy holy Law may know 
And mourn our sin and all its woe, 
And yet believe in Father, Son, 

And Holy Spirit, Three in One. 


That we on Thee, our Father, call 
Who canst and wilt give help to all; 
That as Thy children we may live, 
Whom Thou in Baptism didst receive. 


That, if we fall, we rise again, 
Repentingly confess our sin, 
And take the Sacrament in faith; — 
Amen. God grant a happy death! 
Ludwig Helmbold, 1577. 


Se 
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Luther and the Insurrection of the Peasants. 


Lo before the Reformation began, the peasants of 
Germany had risen in revolt against the nobles and the 
clergy. Their grievances were the intolerable and ever- 
growing burdens laid upon them by the nobles and clergy, 
the taxes of all kinds squeezed out of them by every ingen- 
ious device, and the feudal service which they were forced 
to perform. These insurrections were generally brought 
to an end by bloody conflicts between both parties. And 
the peasants made no progress. Since the Reformation 
had started, these conflicts had ceased for the time being. 
In the summer of 1524 the insurrections broke forth anew. 
The conflicts started in the Black Forest. An evangelical 
community had been refused an evangelical preacher and 
another minister was being held captive. Like a flood the 
spirit of insurrection forced its way in all directions, and 
in a short time the whole peasantry of Germany was up 
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in arms and revolt. They, however, had confidence in 
Luther, and appealed to him. 

The demands in which the peasants were unanimous, 
were now drawn up in twelve articles. They claimed above 
all the right of each parish to choose its own minister. Tithes 
were to be abolished in part. The peasants were determined 
not to be regarded as the ‘“‘property of others’, for Christ 
had redeemed all alike with his blood. They demanded for 
everyone the right to hunt and fish, because God had given 
to all men alike power over the animal creation. These {2 
Articles were sent to Luther. “If we are wrong,” they said, 
“let Luther set us right by the Scriptures.” Luther gave 
an immediate reply. He sharply rebuked princes, nobles, 
bishops, and priests for abusing the peasantry. As for the 
peasants, he said: however much in their articles might 
be just and reasonable, the Gospel had nothing to do with 
their demands, and by their conduct they had shown that 
they had forgotten the law of Christ. He told the peasants 
plainly, that if they persisted in their rebellion they were 
worse enemies of the Gospel than the Pope and Emperor, 
for they acted contrary to the Gospel under cover of the 
Gospel. Matters ought to be adjusted in an amicable manner; 
and if they could not be arranged in a Christian spirit, 
they at least should be settled according to human laws 
and agreements. Luther spoke in his accustomed frankness, 
equally indifferent to the favor of the people or of their 
rulers. But it was for naught. The peasants continued in 
their revolt. Luther later said of them: ‘Forth they rush 
and fight, and plunder and rage like mad dogs!” To curb 
this pillage and plunder, Luther called upon the Christian 
authorities to use the sword against the insurrectionists 
with all’ urgency and vehemence. And when the peasants 
had been routed, he urged the authorities to help, save and 
take pity upon those poor men who had been forced by the 
bloodthirsty peasants and murderous prophets to join in 
the insurrection. Thus Luther sought and strove for justice 
for all. 

In these our days so perilous, 
Lord, peace in mercy send us; 
No God but Thee can fight for us, 
No God but Thee defend us, 


Our only God and Saviour. 
Dr. Martin Luther. 
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s Marriage. 


Luther 
uring the exciting times of the Peasants’ War Luther 


had contemplated the important step of marriage. The 


the Reformation of the Church was 
begun solely to give Luther an opportunity to break the 


Papists have always slandered Luther in reference to his 
They say, 


mairTiage. 
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vow of chastity, taken when he entered the priesthood. 
But calumny, slander, injustice, and perverting the truth 
have always been and will continue to be Rome’s weapons. 

Eight years had elapsed between the period when 
Luther first preached against indulgences and the time of 
his marriage. It is, therefore, difficult to attribute his zeal 
against the corruption of the Church to an eager desire to 
enter into the marriage state. 

On Easter eve, April oth, 1523, nine nuns escaped from 
the convent at Nimptsch, near Grimma. Two citizens of 
Torgau, called Koppe and Tomitzsch, aided them. One 
of the nine was Catharine von Bora. The nuns fled to Witten- 
berg. Catharine found refuge in the home of the city clerk, 
Philip Reichenbach. Here Luther became acquainted with 
her and learned to honor her. He esteemed her worthy to 
be the wife of a pastor, and even took measures for arranging 
a marriage between her and a minister, named Glatz. But 
Catharine did not see her way clear to acquiesce. Luther 
had been often exhorted to marry. His father wished it, 
too. But he declared that his position was a peculiar one; 
being a heretic, his life might be taken any time. 

By this time, however, Luther had become fully per- 
suaded that it was his duty to take this step himself which 
he had so earnestly advised others to take, and thus to 
testify to the world that marriage is an honorable estate, 
a holy ordinance instituted by God Himself, and is honorable 
in all. He sought Catharine von Bora as his bride and was 
promptly and joyfully accepted by her. On the evening 
of June {3th, 1525, he invited his friends Bugenhagen, 
Jonas, Apel, Lucas Cranach and his wife, and in their pre- 
sence was married to Catharine. The marriage was solem- 
nized in the customary way, Bugenhagen officiating. On 
June 27th a nuptial feast was held, to which his friends 
were invited, and at which he had the great joy of seeing 
his ‘dear father and mother.” 

Luther’s marriage was a happy one. ‘The greatest 
of earthly blessings,” said he, ‘is a pious and amiable wife, 
— who fears God and loves her family, one with whom a 
man may live in peace, and in whom he may repose perfect 


confidence.”’ 
SZ 
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Luther and Music. 


uther was devoted to music. Mathesius (a friend of 

Luther and author of a popular history of Luther’s life) 
relates that Luther sometimes sang at and after meals. It 
was a pleasure to him, as regularly as possible, after supper 
to gather his household and friends about him and pass the 
time in singing and listening to music. The director of 
music at the electoral court in Torgau, Johannes Walter, was 
often called to attend these musical evenings. “I have 
sung with him,” he says, ‘‘through many a pleasant hour, 
and have often seen how the dear man’s spirit was cheered 
up by singing, so much so that he hardly ever became tired 
and weary of chanting.” 

Luther was gifted with musical and poetical talents, 
and he devoted them to composing and writing hymns. 
All of his numerous hymns are original, inspiring, and fresh 
from the heart, chants of trust and triumph. His greatest 
hymn is “‘Kin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott’’ (“A mighty fortress 
is our God’’) in which both the words and the notes are the 
very essence of holy strong courage, of unwavering con- 
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fidence and trust in God. Christmas 1535 he surprised his 
family and friends by reading to them that lovable hymn 
“Yom Himmel hoch da komm ich her” (“From heaven 
above to earth I come’’). Then he took the lute and played 
the simple tune to the hymn and the family joined in. 

To Luther the Church of the Reformation owes many 
of her glorious hymns, and the force and enthusiasm with 
which they are sung to the present day. 


Preface for all Good Hymn Books. 


Madam Music speaks: 
“Of all the joys on earth 
None is of greater worth 
Than what my art affords; 
Sweet sounds and pleasant words. 
Ill humor flees the ring 
Of friends who join to sing. 
Wrath, envy soon depart, 
And every thing that wounds the heart, 
Anger, sorrow, and, in brief, 
Whatever can occasion grief. 
Besides we all may certain be 
That such delight from sin is free; 
That in God’s sight ’tis better far 
Than all the world’s vain pleasures are. 
To Satan it gives grave offence, 
And hinders murderous violence. 
The acts of David make this plain, 
Who helped King Saul, once and again, 
With cheerful harp, as you may find, 
Restored the King’s sad wandering mind. 
Mine is the best time of the year, 
When birds with music charm the ear. 
Heaven and earth they fill with song; 
Both morn and eve their joys prolong. 
And most of all the nightingale, 
Whose thrilling notes fill all the vale. 
We give its thanks, for its music clear; 
But first of all we thank our God, 
Who formed the nightingale, so rare 
Of voice, to publish all abroad, 
Like a very Master of Art, the praise 
Of him who taught it its wandering lays. 
To him it sings, both day and night; 
In ceaseless songs it finds delight, 
Him, I too, with my song would praise, 
And give Him thanks for endless days.” 
Dr. Martin Luther. 
A 4 
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Luther and the Pleasures of Mature. 


| [ese loved to be out in the open air. With all his extra- 
ordinary labors he still found time to refresh himself 
by enjoying the pleasures which his garden and the open 
country gave. In everything he saw the hand of God, and 
discovered many wonders and impressive lessons. To Spa- 
latin he wrote in a joyous mood: “I have planted the garden 
and the well has been dug, both successfully. Come, and 
we will crown you with lilies and roses.” When rain came 
he rejoiced, saying: “Now it is raining wheat, and oats, 
and barley, and wine, and onions, and grass, and milk.” 
Seeing the cows and sheep at pasture, he remarked: ‘‘There 
go our preachers, the producers of milk and butter, cheese 
and wool, who are preaching to us every day and exhorting 
us to depend upon God as our Father.” ‘Ah, if Adam had 
not sinned, how man would have recognized God in all 
creatures, would have praised and loved Him, so that even 
in the smallest flower he would have seen and contemplated 
God’s almightiness, wisdom, and goodness.” In writing to 
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his little son John about the beauties and glories of heaven 
he describes them to him by comparing heaven to a “beautiful 
garden where there are a great many children, and they go 
under the trees and gather beautiful apples and pears, 
cherries and plums.” To him the Bible is like a beautiful 
tree, and as often as he shakes it, he is rewarded with a few 
golden apples, of priceless value. 

Luther’s wife was a true helpmate to him. The care 
of the children and the whole household was intrusted to 
her. She was a woman of a strong, ruling, thrifty, and 
practical nature, ‘“‘a pious, faithful wife, on whom a man 
may safely rest his heart,” says Luther. She supervised 
the garden, and raised sufficient for the large household 
composed of the family and the many guests that were 
always present. Her success in raising garden products and 
making the little farm bring results afforded her pleasure. 
In 1542 she possessed 3 horses, 5 cows, 9 calves, | goat and 
3 kids, {0 pigs and 3 sucklings, chickens, geese, ducks and 


pigeons. 
Psalm 128. 


Happy the man who feareth God, 
Whose feet His holy ways have trod; 
Thine own good hand shall nourish thee, 
And well and happy shalt thou be. 

Thy wife shall, like a fruitful vine, 
Fill all thy house with clusters fine; 
Thy children all be fresh and sound, 
Like olive-plants thy table round. 

Lo! to the man these blessings cleave 
Who in God’s holy fear doth live; 

From him the ancient curse hath fled 
By Adam’s race inherited. 

Out of Mount Zion God shall send, 
And crown with joy thy latter end, 
That thou Jerusalem mayst see 
In favor and prosperity. 

He shall be with thee in thy ways, 
And give thee health and strength of days; 
Yea, thou shalt children’s children see, 
And peace on Israel shall be. 

Praise God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit, Three in One; 

As *t was through ages heretofore, 
Is now, and shall be evermore. 
Dr. Martin Luther. 


Se 
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Luther and Education. 


Te sphere of Luther’s labors embraced all ages, all classes, 

and all ranks of society. The welfare of the young, their 
education and instruction in the Word of God, was of great 
concern to him. 

In 1524 Luther appealed to the ‘Municipal Magistrates 
of Germany.” To them he writes: ‘Dear Sirs: — We annually 
expend so much money on arquebusses, roads, and dikes; 
why should we not spend a little to give one or two school 
masters to our poor children? Busy yourselves with the 
children. The prosperity of a city does not consist merely 
in heaping up great treasures, in building strong walls, in 
erecting splendid mansions, in possessing glittering arms. 
The true wealth of a city, its safety, and its strength, is to 
have many learned, serious, worthy, well educated citizens.” 
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Education was indeed in a deplorable condition. The 
poverty, destitution, and ignorance of the common people 
was appalling. — Luther therefore set to work and wrote 
his Large and Small Catechisms, for the instruction of pupils 
and teachers. Of them he says: ‘I have been induced 
and compelled to compress this Catechism, this Christian 
teaching, into this modest and simple form by the wretched 
and lamentable state of spiritual destitution which I have 
in my visitations recently found among the people. God 
help me! how much misery have I seen! The common folk, 
especially the villagers, know absolutely nothing of Christian 
doctrine, and alas, many of the parish priests are almost 
too ignorant and unfit to teach them.’’ In later years, as 
he surveyed the work being done in the schools, he exultingly 
exclaimed: ‘‘Boys and girls are growing up, well versed in 
the Scriptures and Catechism, able to pray, to recite the 
Creed and tell about Christ, more and better than formerly 
the occupants of convents and monasteries.”’ 


The Catechism. 


. Wilt thou, O man, live happily, 
And dwell with God eternally? 

The ten commandments keep, for thus 
Our God Himself biddeth us. 

Have mercy, Lord! 

I am thy Lord and God! take heed 
No other god doth thee mislead; 

Thy heart shall trust alone in me, 
Thou shalt my own kingdom be. 
Have mercy, Lord! 

Honor my name in word and deed, 
And call on me in time of need; 
Hallow the Sabbath, that I may 
Work in thy heart on that day. 
Have mercy, Lord! 

Obedient always, next to me, 

To father and to mother be; 

Kill no man, but to wrath be slow; 
Be true to thy marriage vow. 
Have mercy, Lord! 

Steal not, nor do thy neighbor wrong 
By bearing witness with false tongue; 
Thy neighbor’s wife desire thou not, 
Nor grudge him aught he hath got. 
Have mercy, Lord! 


SE 
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Dr. Martin Luther. 








Luther and His Daughter “Lene.” 


[ Dae also experienced the affliction of sickness and 
death that comes to every family. His little daughter, 
Magdalene, suffered a long and severe illness. She was a 
pious, gentle, and affectionate little girl. Luther loved her 
dearly. She died September 20th, (542. She was in the 
bloom of early youth and her death: caused Luther great 
sorrow. When she was lying on her sickbed, he said, ‘I love 
her very much, indeed; but dear God, if it is Thy will to take 
her hence, I would gladly know her to be with Thee.” To 
Magdalene herself he said: “Lena, dear, my little daughter, 
thou wouldst love to remain here with thy father; art thou 
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willing to go to that other Father?” ‘‘ Yes, dear father,” 
she answered, ‘just as God wills!’’ And when she was dying, 
he fell on his knees beside her bed, wept bitterly, and prayed 
for her redemption. And in his arms she fell asleep. As she 
lay in her coffin, he looked at her and exclaimed: “Ah! my 
darling Lene, thou wilt rise again and shine like a star, yea, 
as the sun,” and added: “I am happy in spirit, but in the 
flesh I am very sorrowful. The flesh will not be subdued; 
parting troubles one above measure. It is very strange, 
to know that she is assuredly in peace, and that all is well 
with her, and yet to be so sad!” To the friends who came 
and sympathized with him, he said: “I have sent a saint 
to Heaven: could mine be such a death as hers, I would 
welcome such a death this moment!’ His wife felt very 
keenly the wound which death had caused, but Luther 
comforted her with the Scriptures. To Hans, whom his 
little sister longed to see once more, and who had come 
from Torgau, Luther said, he should conquer his sorrow 
like a man and not to increase by his own the grief of his 
mother. Luther felt the bereavement for a long time. He 
often prayed for such a blessed end at the last hour as God 
had granted his Lene. 


Sz 


Christ is Risen. 


In Death’s strong grasp the Saviour lay, 
For our offences given; 
But now the Lord is risen to-day, 
And brings us life from heaven. 
Therefore let us all rejoice, 
And praise our God with cheerful voice, 
And sing loud Hallelujahs. 
Hallelujah! 


But Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, 
To our low state descended, 
The cause of Death he has undone, 
His power forever ended, 
Ruined all his right and claim, 
And left him nothing but the name, 
His sting is lost forever. 
Hallelujah! 

Dr. Martin Luther. 


SE 
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Luther a Faithful Pastor. 


Coe the great English critic, says of Luther: ‘I will call 
this Luther a true great man; great in intellect, in courage, 
affection and integrity, one of our most lovable and precious 
of men, a right spiritual hero and prophet, for whom this 
century and many centuries yet to come will be thankful 
to heaven.” Courage and faithfulness Luther showed at a 
most trying time. When the plague broke out in Wittenberg, 
in (527, and the University was removed to Jena in order 
to escape the ravages of the pestilence, Luther refused to 
follow. ‘Where shall I go to? I am placed here,” he said. 
He had no fear, whatever, of ministering to persons dying 
with the plague. He courageously visited the stricken in 
their homes and in the hospitals. He administered unto 
them theHoly Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and prepared 
them for the last bitter hour of death. He even received 
some of the afflicted in his own house and with the help 
of his devoted wife nursed and cared for them. During all 
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this time he preached three times a week, and cared for all 
with great fidelity. 

Luther was not only blessed with great courage, but 
also with great compassion for the sick. In visiting and 
conversing with the sick Luther would speak pleasantly, 
inquire about the illness and what progress had been made, 
whether the afflicted one had been patient and submissive 
to God under the visitation. He would exhort them to 
bravely bear the affliction and be of good cheer in trusting 
the Lord, to be strong in faith and abide by the will of the 
Lord. A servant who formerly had been at Luther’s house, 
but had left the household in an angry mood, was very 
sick. She was despondent. She complained to Luther that 
she had given her soul unto Satan and was therefore lost 
forever. Luther asked her, if she could give Mr. Froeschel’s 
coat away. The girl had been a servant at that man’s house. 
“No,” she answered. ‘Likewise,’ said Luther, ‘“‘you cannot 
give your soul away, because it is Christ’s, and tell the 
Savior to receive it; but to Satan give your sins, they belong 
to him.” ‘The poor girl became pacified. Luther always 
knew how to help the afflicted, the tempted, and the needy. 


Comfort in Sickness. — 


Thou shalt hold with faith unshaken, 
That this food is to be taken 
By the sick who are distressed, 
By those whose heart is sin-oppressed. 


Christ says: Come, ye heavy-laden, 
I your weary hearts will gladden; 
They that are yet strong and well, 
Despise the best physician’s skill. 
Couldst thou earn thine own salvation, 
Useless were my death and passion, 
This feast is not spread for thee, 
If thine own helper thou wilt be. 
If thou this believest truly, 
And confession makest duly, 
Thou a welcome guest art here, 
This heavenly food thy soul shall cheer 
But the fruits must not be missing, 
Love thy neighbor without ceasing, 
That true love let him receive, 
Which here to thee thy God doth give. 
Dr. Martin Luther. 
SE 
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Luther’s Death. 


This little book would be enlarged to a mighty volume, if 

we were to tell everything about the glorious Reformation 
of the Church as wrought by Luther. Chapter would follow 
chapter, showing the battles that were fought, and the 
victories that were won. Luther’s life and the Reformation 
of the Church are closely identified with one another. The 
last picture in the book needs to be described. It portrays © 
to us the last hour in the life of the illustrious hero of the 
Reformation. And even at that hour Luther showed that 
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indomitable faith and confidence in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which characterized his whole life. 


The Counts of Mansfeld had long been quarrelling among 
themselves about certain rights and revenues, especially in 
connection with Church patronage. Luther had begged 
them to settle the matter in a friendly way. Though in 
broken health, he journeyed to Hisleben, to help them settle 
the dispute. 

His wife worried herself constantly about him and his 
health. Five times in fourteen days he wrote to her. Every 
letter breathed affection, heartiness, and comfort. ‘Pray 
read, dear Katie,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘the Gospel of St. John and 
the Catechism, of which you once said to me that everything 
in the book was said of you. For you wish to disquiet your- 
self about your God, just as if he were not Almighty, and 
able to create ten Martin Luthers for one old one drowned 
in the Saale, or fallen dead by the fire place, or on Wolf’s 
fowling floor. Leave me in peace with your cares. I have 
a better protector than you and all the angels. He — my 
protector — lies in the manger. He sits also at the right 
hand of God, the Father Almighty. Rest, therefore, in peace. 
Amen. Since you have been worrying about us, we have 
nearly been consumed by fire; and a stone as big as a 
pillow dropped down and nearly killed us.” 


Luther’s mission to Eisleben was crowned with success 
beyond all expectations. February 7th, 1546, a recon- 
ciliation between the contending parties was effected. The 
same day Luther became ill, but he rallied and was able to 
sit at the supper table with the rest, and talked with his 
usual energy about various subjects. After supper he lay 
down on a sofa and slept gently for an hour and a half. On 
awakening he arose, and with the words: ‘Into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit, for Thou hast redeemed me, Thou 
God of truth”, went to his bed in the adjoining room. But 
his illness grew worse. He exclaimed: ‘‘O, Lord God, how 
ill I am! Ah! I feel I shall remain here at Eisleben, where 
I was born and. baptized!’’ All medication was of no avail 
to ease Luther’s anguish. He broke out into a sweat. “It 
is the cold sweat of death,” he said, ‘I shall yield up my 
spirit.” Then he began to give thanks aloud to God, who 
had revealed to him His Son, whom he had confessed and 
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loved, and whom the godless and the Pope blasphemed and 
insulted. He cried aloud to God and to the Lord Jesus: 
“Take my poor soul into Thy hand. As Jonas and Coelius 
said: “Reverend father, are you still determined to stand 
fast in Christ and in the doctrine thou hast preached?’’, 
he answered loud and distinctly: “Yes!”, and with a deep 
and gentle breathing he fell asleep, and gave up his spirit. 
It was between two and three o’clock in the morning of 
February j8th, 1546. 

Throughout Europe arose a cry of lamentation. Luther 
was mourned as a prophet, as an Elijah who had overthrown 
the worship of idols and set up again the pure Word of God. 

Luther’s body was taken to Wittenberg. It was taken 
to the Castle Church. Bugenhagen and Melanchthon preached 
the sermons. Near the spot where the hero of the Refor- 
mation had begun the glorious work, and near the pulpit 
where he had preached the word of God pure and undefiled, 
his body was lowered into the grave to await the resurrection 
of the dead. 
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In peace and joy I now depart, 
At God’s disposing; 
For full of comfort is my heart, 
Soft reposing; 
So the Lord hath promised me, 
And death is but a slumber. 


*Tis Christ that wrought this work for me, 
The faithful Saviour, 
Whom Thou hast made mine eyes to see 
By Thy favor; 
Now I know, He is my Life, 
My Help in need and dying. 


Dr. Martin Luther. 
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cin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 


A Mighty Fortress is our God, 
A trusty Shield and Weapon, 
He helps us free from every need 
That hath us now o’ertaken. 
The old evil Foe 
Now means deadly woe: 
Deep guile and great might 
Are his dread arms in fight, 
On earth is not his equal. 


With might of ours can naught be done, 
Soon were our loss effected; 
But for us fights the Valiant One, 
Whom God Himself elected. 
Ask ye, Who is this? 
Jesus Christ it is, 
Of Sabaoth Lord, 
And there’s none other God, 
He holds the field forever. 


Though devils all the world should fill, 

All eager to devour us, 

We tremble not, we fear no ill, 

They shall not overpower us. 

This world’s prince may still 

Scowl fierce as he will, 

He can harm us none, 

He’s judged; the deed is done; 

One little word can fell him. 


The Word they still shall let remain, 
And not a thank have for it; 
He’s by our side upon the plain 
With His good gifts and Spirit. 
And take they our life, 
Goods, fame, child, and wife: 
Let these all be gone, 
They yet have nothing won; 
The kingdom ours remaineth. 
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Note: During the Diet at Speyer, in 1529, where the Lutheran princes 
and cities protested against the decrées of the council which demanded 
their return under the popish yoke, Luther composed this immortal hymn, 
which from its birth has proven the “Battlecry of the Reformation.” The 
hymn spread like wildfire throughout Germany and other countries. 
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